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Tune in this Sunday, March 25th, for another special interview on 
The Third Floor. This week host Bill Cromwell will be talking with 
local musician, songwriter, studio-head, and public educator 
Scott Spearly. Spearly is the founder and leader of fiddle band 
The Knuckledusters, and has released four albums of his own 
original material. Tune in at 6pm at 88.7 FM or online at 
wwcfradio.org for classical music and conversation on WWCF’s 


The Third Floor. 


TRANSCRIPT: 
PART 1 


Bill Cromwell here on the third floor for great classical music on WWCE 88.7 FM McConnellsburg 
and available from our website streaming at WWCF radio.org. And you can also use the tune in radio 
app wherever you are. Only six pieces this evening, some longer works including Schubert's symphony 
number one and Brahms symphony number one. As we begin our springtime journey through all four 
Brahms symphonies starting tonight, more Schubert by request in a roundabout way from my very 
special guest Scott Spearly. And we will be hearing my interview with Scott in about 25 minutes or so 
before we get there, music of Gabriel Faure. And we begin with vocal choral music from 

Johannes Brahms his Welch GGA secular songs performed by the Monteverdi choir directed by John 
Elliott Gardner. It begins with evening serenade. Hark, the flutes plank sounds again and the cool 
springs murmur. Golden fall, the notes on us hush hush. Let us listen, tender, entreaty, gentle longing, 


how sweetly it speaks to the heart through the night which enfolds me. The light of your notes shine on 
me once again. Music of Johannes Brahms to begin our Sunday evening together on the third floor. 

I'm Bill Cromwell. Thanks so much for tuning in. And now let's get to Johannes Brahms and the 
Monteverdi choir. 


(music) 
PART 1 


The very moving and lovely cantique de Jean-Racine by Gabriel Forre, written when he was 19 years 
old. We heard the Cambridge singers with the members of the City of London's sinfonia directed by 
John Rudder. And now it's time for my interview with an old friend and musician, Scott Spearly. You 
can find out more about Scott, even beyond the interview by going to the site of his roots band, The 
Knuckle Dusters, www.knuckledusters.com. We'll hear part one of the interview in a moment and I'll 
sprinkle in some samples of Scott's music and then we'll hear part two before moving on to Schubert 
twice and some Brahms later on this evening. It's my pleasure to welcome a longtime friend, Scott 
Spearly to the Third Floor. Formerly a builder and backyard mechanic extraordinaire, Scott is a 
songwriter, musician, studio head, and public educator of 23 years, as well as husband and father to 
Tracy and Matthew Spearly. Scott has lived across the United States from Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Virginia, Arizona for a short time, to California and he graduated from high school in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. Most of his extended family lives in Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. In the last few years, Scott has 
released four albums of original material. Pull the plug, You're a Cancer, Far from 

the Herd and Low-Country Radio. Scott Spearly again, welcome to the third floor. 


Thanks for having me. I appreciate the opportunity and you know I'm getting accustomed to listening 
to your show more and more, and hopefully I'll get better at that and improve my own knowledge of 
classical music and choral music. 


Well I appreciate that. You share your music with me which is not exactly my thing 
per se, and I hope you know it's a mutual give and take here. So that leads right to the first question. 
What's happening in the Spearly musical universe these days? 


Well, I've got a couple of things going on actually. Most of it pertains right now to my band, The 
Knuckle Dusters, and it's the time of year where I'm starting to think about lining up gigs for us for the 
year. We do a lot of work out of DC in Baltimore, and so I'm kind of busy working the mines setting 
things up, and securing dates for us, and the first thing we have coming up is actually a local gig, 
which we don't do a lot of work locally too much anymore, but we're playing down at the Leitersburg 
Tavern which is just outside of Hagerstown, Maryland by the Leitersburg theaters. We're playing there 
Saturday, March 17th and it will be completely Irish music on the menu. I spent four hours yesterday 
rehearsing with one of my band mates Captain Rich, and and I've had my fill of Irish music at least for 
now, but we'll be happy to play it and be excited about it on the 17th. 


So do you have to, I mean is that part of The Knuckle Dusters regular repertoire, or does it kind of 
get on the shelf for a while and you have to try it out and dust it off a little bit? 


If it was up to Captain Rich it'd be in the repertoire every day, day and night, but God love him Rich is 
an experienced multi-instrumentalist and he just loves the Irish music because of the intricate picking, 
the patterns. I like it too. It's challenging. It's not as easy as it sounds so we do always keep some in the 
repertoire. To put it in perspective yesterday over four hours we sat down and we worked on 18 new 


Trish tunes. Whether we put all of those into our sets for upcoming Irish gigs and for the Leitersburg 
Tavern we'll see. But either way it's it's work and it's fun work and we enjoy it. 


Well I'm curious in terms of the live band, live music experience and songs, that I would think that a lot 
of that music has lots of structural similarities. When you're in the midst of a live performance how 
often does it come up where maybe someone doesn't hit the wrong cue, what kind of 

eye contact is going on to make sure everybody's on the same page. Is that applied to this situation? 


Sure, sure. All live musicians do that, at least in the formats that we play. You know we're not reading 
music. We're not classically trained, although some of our guys do read music. I do not. But no it's it's 
all a lot of rehearsal, and playing by ear, and about two-thirds of our music is old time fiddle music, 
and that has a real drive to it. It also has a lot of similarities structurally with what's going on with 
Trish music. Most of the tunes are an A part, a B part, a C part or just a 1, 2, 3 part, and those 

parts tend to get repeated, and yeah sometimes to keep each other straight, especially if like right now 
we're working on these new tunes and my other band mates may not be completely confident about 
them, and so during the midst of playing, other than keeping one ear to the ground, we make sure that 
the whole piece is coming off well. We've also got one eye on each other, and giving each other 

cues, and letting each know each other know a change is coming, and to pay attention and watch out. 


And are those cues always nonverbal, or are there sometimes a word, even in the midst of a song? 


Well my band mates will laugh at this but by nonverbal, yes, sometimes I kick my friend Paul who 
normally sits next to me, and so that counts as nonverbal. 


I would say so. I think that's qualifies. All right well that takes us to the end of part one of my interview 
with Scott Spearly, and while kicking your fellow musician might perhaps be the norm in a roots band, 
as Scott calls The Knuckle Dusters, acts of what volatility perhaps are not out of the ordinary in 
classical music as well. Through my years I've ducked a few coffee cups flying in my direction and 
seen a few batons smashed, and chairs flung over and all sorts of manner of outbursts shall 

we say. Scott sent me a number of clips from his band The Knuckle Dusters, and again you can get 
more information about The Knuckle Dusters by going to their website www.knuckledusters.com. 
Anyway so he sent me some clips of the band, and also some of his own material on some of his solo 
releases. Since he sent me that material I thought we would take some time to explore it. We're 

going to hear an Americana piece right now from The Knuckle Dusters called “Just Because” and then 
the Ten Penny Jig, which is Irish music. And these essentially are clips, and then we'll hear two pieces 
from Scott's 2014 release “Far from the Herd.” 


(music) 


So there we have some clips from The Knuckle Dusters, including “Just Because” and the “Ten Penny 
Jig.” Americana and then Irish music with Scott Spearly and his band The Knuckle Dusters. Obviously, 
a bit of a departure for The Third floor, but as Scott and I talk about in our conversation, music is music 
to quote a cliché, and I'm always impressed when interviewing a musician of Scott's caliber, and also 
picking his brain about process, and how his compositions roll off his fertile imagination. And with 
that, we're going to hear next two more pieces, one, the first is called “Dance of the Serpent,” and then 
“Road to Falling Waters,” again from Scott's 2014 release, Far From the Herd. And this is what Scott 
had to say about “Dance of the Serpent.” 


This started off as a simple guitar piece using a three finger picking Piedmont style. When I first 
drafted it, I really didn't have a title for it. Once I started working in the studio with my son Matthew 
on the upright bass and my very good friend, cajun fiddler, jazzman, and music educator Evan Price, 
the piece took on a formal quality of sort. In my head, I imagined a cartoon dragon dancing with a pig 
in some medieval castle or ballroom, and Scott added, “read into that what you will,” and after a time 
he finally came up with the title “Dance of the Serpent.” The next piece is called “The Road to Falling 
Waters,” and he says “this is a strings piece, maybe similar in some ways to the smaller ensemble 
chamber music I mentioned that I favor when it comes to classical realms. The final cut of this came 
from a method I often use in my studio, which is a crude mathematical approach, but it works for me, 
and that is add-add-add, then subtract-subtract. This too started off as a three finger open-tuned guitar 
piece,’ and he goes on to talk about just how he ended up dropping the guitar out of the mix to get the 
result. You will hear in just a moment from the second of our next two selections “The Road to Falling 
Waters.” 


I was interested, again, that is why I am always fascinated by this idea of process with any sort of 
artistic endeavor, Scott talks about add-add-add then subtract, and I think, and Scott's a writer as well, 
and I have had my share of dabbling with writing over the years, and it is an approach I sometimes use 
with writing. You just sort of throw in everything but the kitchen sink, and then take a lot of it out you 
have, you want to kind of get down your initial impressions, your expression, but then comes the fine 
tuning and the polishing. Right now, from Scott Spearly's album “Far From the Herd” in 2014, “Dance 
of the Serpent,” and then “The Road to Falling Waters.” 


(music) 
PART 2 


I hope you enjoyed that bit of a departure from the usual music we hear on The Third Floor, but as 
Scott and I discussed in the first part of our conversation, hopefully he has some influence on what I'm 
listening to, and I hope, of course, to have some influence on what he's listening to as well. Let's get 
back to the interview with Scott now, and coming up later in the program, music from Brahms and a 
double dose of Schubert. Your tuned to WWCF, 88.7 FM McConnellsburg, I'm Bill Cromwell, and 
we're together on the third floor with Scott Spearly. So in the bio, you mentioned that you've released 
four, this would be solo albums, I would say, yes. 


Yes, solo in regard to it being all material, original material, written by me. Sometimes my son will 
contribute with the shaping and sculpting of those songs, but mostly yes, original tunes written by me, 
and then sometimes for the things that I'm not able to do musically in the studio, I'll invite some friends 
in to help me out and finish things up and round things out. 


Right. Well, it's that compositional process in any artistic endeavor that I'm always interested in from a 
writing perspective, from an art perspective, I'm not any sort of artist like a sculpture or painter, but I'm 
always fascinated by what people's process is. So the big question, what's your compositional process? 


Yes, we talked about this last week a little bit, and I mentioned that it's a difficult subject for me to talk 
about. I'm not a classically trained musician. When I was young, I had music forced on me by my 
parents to some regard with some piano, and it was actually classical piano, and I had a teacher that 
was less than pleasant. And I stuck with it for a year or two because my parents forced it on me, but 
after that I got away from it, but it always kind of stuck there. So, I do use the piano for composing 
sometimes and just helping me work parts out. But as far as writing the songs themselves, oddly 


enough, it's the musical forms that come first for me. I do a lot of just making up progressions at home. 
I always have a guitar nearby in the living room, and in the bedroom, and down in my music studio. 
And the guitar is just a wonderfully adaptable instrument for writing songs, and because I like to write 
across all kinds of genres, blues and country songs, swing music, even instrumental music, the guitar is 
very handy for me for that. So, usually the forms come first, and then the story, the narrative, the tale, 
the things that go into the song that make it a story or something lyrical. That comes later. So for me, 
it's a lot of retrofitting. It's a lot of matching up of things in my life, characters in my life. I'm blessed 
with great, funny people in my life who just have a robustness to them. I usually end up writing about 
them, whether they know about that or not. And so luckily, most of the time, the forms and the sounds 
that are swirling around in my head I'm also able to match that up with these colorful characters in my 


life. 


And is there a recorder always present, or do you wait till you have sort of the threat of an idea, before 
you just want to get it down so you don't forget it, or how does that work? 


That's a good question. You know, lots of great musicians over time, Keith Richards, you name it, the 
rock & roll musicians, the writers always have a recorder running. I don't keep one running all the 
time or at my fingertips. Whether it's a gift or a curse, I have the ability to get tunes and melodies and 
chord progressions stuck in my head. And so when they're stuck in my head, I will sit down in the living 
room and play them, whether I've got something simmering on the stove or I'm waiting for something 
to cook. I'll sit down with a guitar for a few minutes and run through them. And then I'll come back to it 
again. And if it's something that's interesting to me and won't go away, I end up working it over. And 
then eventually, if it's something I feel is really good and worthy of really diving into, then I start 
working it and mining it and really just giving it a going over. 


So you mentioned your musical training back when you were younger. Does any of this music become 
notated at all? I would imagine the lyrics do, when you get to that stage, you mentioned that 
storytelling process. I would imagine you're writing that down. But the notation itself does that ever see 
a manuscript form? 

Yeah, I keep written records and notes to myself and things like that. It never sees musical notes 
notated on a staff. I'm not writing things out in treble clef and bass clef: Basically, what I'm writing out 
are number one, what's the key signature? Is it a song that has one part, two, part three parts? Does it 
have bridges that come into play at certain places? Are there places where I want to rest? Where I 
want quiet and I want the song to maybe breathe a little bit. For the most part, they're crude markings. 
They're marking chords, how many beats per chord. Something that I can also share with another 
musician that comes in and I'm able to explain it to them musically, because I don't have that common 
music language with those that might read music. Sometimes I can sit down at a piano, and if I do need 
an exact melody, I can play that melody out for somebody. But I can't notate it for them. Thankfully, 
they're able to figure that out. 


With your genre of music, I would think that would be a bit of the trade with the musicians you work 
with. I forget what, but there's a term for it, you just sort of have a sheet of “this is the 

gist, this is the structure,” and that is stock and trade I would think for a lot of the musicians 

you work with. Is that true? Is that accurate? 


Yeah. I mean, some people in jazz circles might call that a fake sheet or a fake book. And lots of great 
jazz musicians, live musicians use them where, you know, you've got different musicians from different 
disciplines and backgrounds and skills coming in. And you might use something like a fake book, just a 
real quick, especially if you're a piano player maybe, quick turn to it, just a glance at it real quick to 


see the form, so you have a starting point, a foundation for everybody. We don't use that so much, you 
know, the great thing about the old time fiddle music and the swing music, and even as it parallels jazz 
music, most of those musicians come to the table with the tune, the melody, already in their head. And 
so they don't need to read the music to do that. And what's great, what comes out of live music, is the 
twisting, the bending, the shaping, the personal stamps that everybody puts on that. I don't play a lot of 
melodies as far as what I do on the guitar. I do on the harmonica sometimes, but for those other 
musicians, they come and they're doing their thing with it. For me, rhythmically, I'm adding 
syncopation. I'm accenting beats that might not normally be accented. I'm adding triplets. I'm in some 
ways functioning as the drummer. We don't play with a percussionist in our band, just our bass player, 
my son Matthew. Part of the job on the bass is also keeping time. So, in some regards I'm the time 
keeper for the band, but I hope to be more than that. 


Is rhythm the driving force, though, behind it all? Would you say is that your perspective? Rhythm is 
what actually ends up shaping the songwriting? 


I think so, maybe if, again, you're playing with a group of people, an ensemble or even a large 
orchestra. I would maybe make the distinction between them that melody by itself, a good melody, can 
carry itself. You can whistle a tune and it sounds beautiful and lovely and will hold its own. 

If I were just to play you the rhythm that might go behind that melody with the melody being absent, 
that rhythm is not going to be very interesting. I guess what I mean is that even within a melody, it 
depends on how long a particular beat is I think, in other words, that even drives the melody. 

If I play the notes of a melody on the piano as just straight quarter notes or something, okay, but it's 
the rhythmic aspect of it that turns it into hopefully something memorable. Yeah, it's a chicken and egg 
argument or a discussion, I should say, because I've had people in the jazz world, a friend of mine, the 
guy who taught me a guitar, his name is Tim Mitchell. His brother Tom is a professional jazz musician. 
He plays in small combos, has for many years. He told me long ago when I was evolving as a younger 
musician, that really it is the time keeper, the person keeping the beat, the rhythm guitar, the bass 
player to be there and be consistent and not get too crazy with how you might cheat or bend the beats, 
because really it is the job of the person doing the melody to stretch time a little bit, to be a little early 
or a little late. I mean, people like Billy Holiday and Willie Nelson, those are artists and there are tons 
of them who do that same thing, that the rhythm is there and through their melody, through 

their vocal work, they are stretching it and bending it and flexing it. At the same time, if you go back to 
some of my favorite music that's a lot of jazz and ragtime, the earliest of jazz from the late 30s, late 
20s, there is a syncopation present in that music that is almost purely rhythmic. While you have a 
melody there with it, really what is moving the vehicle down the road and in great ways is rhythm. 


Well, you mentioned Billy Holiday and Willie Nelson and the word that comes to my mind is phrasing, 
there is a phrasing aspect that allows them to play with what might seemingly be the straight rhythm, 
but they are able to shape it and that's what makes them the artists they are I would think there is an 
aspect of that. 


That is true, you might find many fans and groups that are great rhythms, fewer and further between 
where the people, the personalities, the artists like Billy Holiday, Willie Nelson and a thousand others 
who really can, like you say, change the phrasing, put their stamp on it, take you places that the human 
ear enjoys going because nobody likes being kept in a box too much musically, the human ear likes 
repetition, but it doesn't like too much of it. 


Repetition with variation. Yes, perhaps. Do you find that most of the work you produce, once it's 


finished and in the can so to speak, you're satisfied, generally speaking, or do you have songs that you 
look back and another figure, one of your pool hall buddies, or say, gosh, that song, that really would 
have worked for this story I want to tell. Do you ever go backwards? Or it's just a matter of, “that's just 
another song.” I'm just going to write something else if you're inspired by some other character in your 
life. 


For the most part, because of the hours, and the time, and the love, and the labor that I put into 
whatever original songs I'm working on, I've spent so much time with them, I'm so intricately involved 
with them. By the time that they're done and in the can, Iam most satisfied with them. I feel that I've 
worked them to the point that I can take them within my own limitations, and within the limitations of 
those others that I work with. Usually what I end up doing is I might hear a song that I've worked on, 
maybe it's a country honky-tonk piece, maybe it's another song about a friend I know. I could see that 
song applying to other people, or maybe I might, yes, maybe I could twist that a little bit, or I wish I 
could put another verse in that song. I think that's one of the benefits of live music. I can record these 
songs and I can sculpt them and I can make them the package that I want them to be, but that doesn't 
mean they need to stay like that. Another good friend of mine who's a great traveling single solo 
musician is constantly working his songs over, and while he might play the same song several times the 
same ways, he might also play it many times out live in different ways just because that's what the room 
calls for, that's what the audience calls for, that's what he's feeling at the time. I'm less good at that. 
For my original works anyways, I have a way that I hear them in my head. I try as best as I can to get 
a composition, a recording, to match what I'm hearing. 


Your initial vision, because you would already point it out, sometimes people will record things, 
especially I would say in 20th century more popular music, but that's the first step. It's on the road 
where it's touring and live performance that allows the song to grow, to become sort of a valve, if you 
will. Any person can look back on the arc of their life and tick off a list of highlights musically, 
what's one of yours? 


I would say there's probably a thousand of those instances, for me because I try to be multidisciplinary 
in how I go about music, and I feel that I need to do my studio stuff out of necessity, out of just a need 
to create, to make sense of my world. So, there are moments in the studio, and I might be completely by 
myself, I've got all the curtains and shades drawn, I'm wearing ridiculous things, and nobody on earth 
is hearing or seeing what I do, which is a good thing on most nights when I'm alone in my studio. 

But it also brings a freedom that I would never do out in public, or even with some of my other live 
musician friends. So, that's all I can say about the studio work. As far as live encounters, the 
Smithsonian is one that's always got a special place in my heart. We played a lot of great, really cool 
venues, lots of museums, the B&O Railroad Museum in Baltimore, the Museum of the Shenandoah 
Valley in Virginia. We played lots of different museums. Those are always nice, classy, fun events. But 
that doesn't cheapen or lessen all of the great smaller festivals. We've played weddings, family 
reunions, smokey bars, even a nudist colony or two. And even those events are not what people might 
think they are. And they're all fun and memorable. And I am blessed to have music as the vehicle that 
I'm riding in through this life. It takes me, and my band mates, and my son to great places to meet 
great people. When we can do all that and make fantastic music in the midst of it, it just really does not 
get any better than that. 


All right, we're coming to the end of our time together. What would you like to hear on the third floor 
of this evening? 


Well, I'm a fan of chamber music, and things that are a little lighter and more tranquil. I like small 
ensembles with piano, maybe piano in a cello. I like Schubert, Brahms. So, anything along those lines, 
and if you have suggestions with that as well, by all means, please enlighten me. That's why we're here 
with your show. For people like me who really don't have a firm handle on what's good. 


Well, for appearing on tonight's show, we're going to play for you. Schubert's string quartet number 14, 
definitely chamber music. No piano, I'm afraid to say on this particular piece. However, the theme of 
mortality and death, as expressed in music, is one you and I have discussed many times over the years. 
Schubert was ill at the time. And this was one of his last statements about his declining years and death. 
And so it's one of his great works. Scott Spearly, it's been a great pleasure having you up to the third 
floor. Thanks for being here. 


Thank you, Bill. I appreciate the opportunity and good luck with the show. 


Thanks very much. You can catch the knuckle dusters April 4th at American University as they help 
welcome the incoming president. And they'll be playing there again in the fall, October 20th. 

But visit their website, www.knuckledusters.com for more information about their upcoming schedule. 
I want to thank Scott Spearly again for his time and his efforts he put into getting 

me clips of his music from The Knuckle Dusters, and from some of his solo material. I had a great 
time chatting with Scott about all things music, and I hope you enjoyed it as well. Let's get to Franz 
Schubert's death and the maiden string quartet number 14 performed by the Juilliard string quartet. 
This comes in at about 40 minutes. So, let me say that you're listening to WWCF 88.7 FM 
McConnellsburg. I'm Bill Cromwell, we're together on The Third Floor. Enjoy this very fine and 
intense music from Franz Schubert. 


(music) 


